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Our happiness in this world depends on the 
affections we are enabled to insprre. 
; DucuEss DE PRASLIN. 


For Every Other Sunaay. 
A. LITTLE LAMPLIGHTER. 
BY GRACE MAY NORTII. 


Tue one who lights a single star 
In some one’s night, 
And then with thoughtful, watchful care 
Doth keep it bright; 
The one who plants a single flower 
, In some drear place; 
The one who takes to some sad home 
A smiling face; : 
, The one who reads a cheering book 
To some tired eyes; 
The one who loves and hopes and sings; 
The one who tries 
To light the lamps that are gone out, 
And darkness near,— 
That child the angels lead and love. 
Are you one, dear? 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A MUCH ABUSED BOY. 
BY ELIZABETI ROBBINS. 


REDDIE rushed into the room and up to 
EF his mother. 

“Say, mamma, can’t I go down to see 
Carl?” 

‘No, dear,’’ said his mother, ‘‘it is too far. 
You would hardly get there before you would 
have to start home again.”’ 

“Then can’t I go to George’s?”” 

‘<Don’t you remember papa said you were 
not to go there again for a week ?” 

Freddie scowled and pouted. ‘“‘You and 
papa never let me go anywhere or have any 
fun,” he said crossly. 

“You couldn't go any way,”’ said his mother, 
“because you haven’t done your work. Papa 


‘said you must pick one row of those beans 


every day.” 

“You going to make me do it to-day?” 
demanded Freddie. 

-*<Unless there is some good reason why you 
shouldn’t,”’ said his mother. 

“Oh, dear!”’ whined Freddie, ‘‘You and 
papa make me work all the time —and I’m 
awful tired!” 

“Tf you are too tired to pick the beans, you 
may undress and go to bed,” said his mother. 
** You can have your choice.” 

“ Gan I go and get George to help me?” 

‘‘No, papa said you must do it alone.” 

“You and papa try to plague me all you 
can,’ whimpered Freddie. ‘“‘I’m going to 
bed.” 


4 
a 


ie PEACE, 


Freddie turned to go, and then for the first 
time he saw that his mother had a caller,—a 
little old lady with gray hair and the brightest 
of eyes. She had been silently listening; and 
now, when she saw Freddie’s start of sur- 
prise, she Iaughed outright. ‘‘ Poor boy, poor 
boy!’? she said. ‘‘ What dreadful parents he 
has!’’ And then she laughed again. 

Freddy grew very red in the face, for he 
knew he was being made fun of. 


He went upstairs and slowly undressed and 
got into bed. He felt terribly abused, and he 
lay very still thinking about it and staring at 
the ceiling. 

‘‘Ha, ha!’? somebody seemed to say all at 
once; and there beside him he saw the little 
old lady he had seen downstairs, only now she 
was not dressed nicely at all, but had on a 
faded, snuffy dress and rusty shoes, and car- 
ried in her hand a slender little switch. 
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The room, too, was not his own pretty bed- 
room, but a dingy, shabby place, with bare 
floor, and one small, dusty window to let in 
the light. 

‘“Come, stir yourself!’ said the little old 
lady, sharply. ‘‘It’s time to begin your day’s 
work,”’ 

Freddie sat up, rubbing his eyes and staring 
about him. ‘I want to go home,” he said. 

‘Very likely,”’ said the little old lady, dryly. 
‘But that is just what you can’t do. You are 
such a very extremely sweet-tempered, grate- 
ful, lovable boy that I asked your parents if I 
might not borrow you for a year and a day; 
and they said I might if I would treat you just 
exactly as they treat you. So here you are. 
Come!’ Her tone was impatient, and she drew 
the switch through her hand in a highly sug- 
gestive manner. 

Freddie followed her out of the hut; and 
then he saw, stretching away to the horizon in 
all directions, rows and rows of bush beans 
with red-striped pods. 

‘There!’ she said, ‘‘ your father and mother 
make you work all the time, you say, so of 
course I have got to do the same. There's 
your basket. Go about it.” 

‘“‘But my papa and mamma don’t_make ’’ — 

‘“You mustn’t interrupt,’’ said the little old 
lady; and she gave him a cut with the switch 
on his bare ankles, so that he took up the bas- 
ket and began fiiling it as fast as he could. 

He picked beans all day long, and went to 
bed at night so tired he could hardly walk. 

All the next day he had to pick beans, and 
so on for days and days. Whenever he began 
to tell-the old lady that his father and mother 
didn’t make him work all the time, she would 
cut him short by telling him that he mustn’t 
interrupt. 

At last, one day, he plucked up his courage 
and spoke to the little old lady. ‘‘I’mso tired 
of picking beans,”’ he said, ‘‘can’t I do some- 
thing else?” 

“Yes, she said. And she took him into an 
immense shed where there were heaps and 
heaps of wood. ‘Pile those sticks up,” she 
told him, and Freddie didn’t dare to disobey 
her. So he piled wood for days and days. 

When he got very tired of that, she led him 
to a field where there were acres and acres of 
weeds, and told him to pull them. 

One day, when he had been pulling weeds for 
days and days, he saw some boys coming down 
the road. When they saw him, they stopped. 

‘‘Come, go with us‘to the circus,’’ they 
cried,—‘‘ oh, the biggest circus that ever was, 
with all the kinds of animals that ever were! 
Come!’ 

Freddie ran to ask the old lady. 

“‘Certainly not,’ she said. ‘‘ Your father 
and mother never let you go anywhere, so I 
can’t.” , 

‘Oh, but they did! 
and lots of places.”’ 

‘¢ How can thatbe?”’ said the old lady, coldly. 
‘¢ With my own ears I heard you declare that 
they never let you go anywhere.” 

Freddie was silent, and went back to his 
weeding. 

Another day some more boys came along, 
and wanted him to go and play ball with 
them. 

But the old lady, who stood near, shook her 
head, ‘‘No, he can’t go. His parents never 
let him go anywhere or have any fun, so I 
can’t.”” 

‘They did let me ’’— began Freddie. 

‘““Oh, no: you must be mistaken. I heard 
you say very positively that they never did.” 


They let me go to lots 


Then, after the boys were gone, she began 
to tease him and to do little things to make him 
uncomfortable and to make his work harder. 
“Your parents, you know, were all the time 
trying to plague you,—I had ’most forgotten 
about that,”’ said the little old lady. 

‘‘They didn’t!—they didn’t ever plague 
me!’’ said Freddie, indignantly. 

“Well, you said they did, and that they 
made you work all the time, and never let you 
go anywhere or have any fun.”’ 

‘Well, it wasn't so!’’ said Freddie, half- 
crying. ‘‘They—they were awful good to 
me, always.” 


The old lady looked at him very severely. 


“Then what you said to your mother that 
day was not true ?”’ 

‘‘No, it wasn’t true,” faltered Freddie. | 

“You own up now that your father and 
mother are kind to you; that they don’t make 
you work all the time, and do let you go to 
places; and, instead of always trying to plague 
you, they do everything they can to make you 
happy?” 

‘Yes,’ said Freddie stoutly, ‘‘I say all 
those things.” 

“Then you said to your mother what wasn’t 
true. I think you were a wicked, ungrateful, 
horrid little boy!” 

The old lady said it so fiercely that Freddie 
was frightened and turned and ran. He heard 
her coming after him, and then all at once 
he stubbed his toe and fell down flat on the 
ground, 

“Why, Freddie, what is the matter ?’’ some 
one said. And Freddie, opening his eyes, saw 
his mother bending over him. 

“Where is she ?”’ he gasped. 

be Who ? ph) 

‘«The little old lady with the gray hair and 
sharp eyes.”’ 

‘‘She went home long,ago.”’ 

‘‘No, she was running after me.” 

His mother langhed. ‘‘You have been 
asleep and dreaming,”’ she said. ‘‘Wake up 
and dress now, for tea will be ready in a little 
while.” 

Freddie put up his arms and drew her face 
down to his. ‘‘ Youand papaare awful good,” 
he whispered, ‘‘and I—I didn’t mean what I 
said.” ~ 

“Then he jumped up and dressed, and ran 
downstairs. He found a basket, and went out 
to the garden and began to pick beans. 

“‘T don’t believe but what I can get them 
done before papa comes,” he said. ‘‘And, oh, 
ain’t I glad it’s such a short little row, and 
not one of those long, long, long ones!”’ 


Society is well governed when the people obey 
the magistrates, and the magistrates the laws. 


SOLON. 


THE WIND. 


Tue wind has a language I wish I could learn; 

Sometimes tis soothing, and sometimes ’tis 
stern; 

Sometimes it comes like a low, sweet song, 

And all things grow calm, as the sound~floats 
along; 

And the forest is lulled by the dreamy strain, 

And slumber sinks down on the wandering 
main; 

And its crystal arms are folded in rest, 

And the tall ship sleeps on its heaving breast. 

Letitia ELIzABETH LANGDON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HABITS. 
BY JAC LOWELL. 


We call them “ habits,’’ all those little wrongs 
That trouble work and life, and yet 

We might make habits of our loves and hopes, 
Our truths and faiths — but we forget. 
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BAILEY’S BROOK. 


BY ROBERT B, BUCKHAM, 


AILEY’S BROOK! Some of the fondest 
recollections of my boyhood are asso- 
ciated with the name. What a host of 

pleasant reminiscences its mere mention recalls! 
Its very name is sweet music to my ear, recall- 
ing green fields and rippling waters and good 
times galore along its banks. 

Bailey’s Brook was a good-sized stream 
which ran through the farm of our neighbor 
Bailey, finally emptying into the river a mile 
or two below. Mr. Bailey was a good-natured 
and kind-hearted man, considerate of the ways 
of children, and allowed us free range over his 
premises as willingly as though we had been 
members of his own household. We came and 
went across his lands whenever we pleased, 
and spent much of our time at the brook, All 
the whole round of the year it had its ever- 
changing attractions for us, and many happy 
hours were spent beside it. 

Along toward the close of winter, when the 
first thaws set in, a wide, winding streak of 
blue began to show itself in the snow,—the first 
indication that the brook was beginning to 
wake from its long sleep under the ice cover- 
ing which had so long enshrouded it. Then it 
was that we took especial delight in donning 
our ‘“‘long-legged boots’? and daring each 
other to see who would venture to wade 
farthest into the water-filled snow. More 
than once we broke through the ice beneath 
us at such times, and narrowly escaped a 
severe ducking. It was venturesome sport, 
but we enjoyed it all the more for that. 

Soon the flood of water beneath the snow 
began to burst its bounds on all sides, and to 
tush along between its confining banks of 
snow ata furious pace,—a wild, roaring, bois- 
terous torrent, bearing great cakes of ice along 
with it, and brooking no resistance from any 
source. At such times the brook was like a . 
runaway horse, and there was nothing that we 
énjoyed more than trying to bridle it. All 
sorts of dams were undertaken by us to stop 
it,—of snow and boards and brush and mud,— 
but all to no purpose; for it swept them all 
away as in disdain, roaring and tumbling more 
furiously than ever for the show of resistance 
offered. Those were exciting times, fighting 
the brook in its mad career. 

But by degrees, as the spring passed and 
early summer came in, Bailey’s Brook abated 
considerably and became much less impetu- 
ous, narrowing its banks and taking things 
much more easily and quietly. Then our 
efforts at stopping it met with much better 


’ success, and just below where the foot bridge 


crossed it we built a splendid dam of rocks 
and dirt. Soon the moss grew over the rocks, 
and the sandy bottom settled down smooth 
and clear, and we had the place well stocked 
with fish,—an aquarium to be proud of, 

Those were days, too, full of enjoyment at 
Bailey’s. If we chanced to catch a fine fish 
of one kind or another in the river, we im- E 
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mediately transferred it to our dinner pails 
and brought it home with us to the aquarium; 
and nothing amused us more than to lie 
quietly on the edge of the pool and watch our 
fish swim about in it from side to side. We 
were always careful to supply them with 
plenty to eat, and many shelters in the rocks 
from the direct rays of the sun, where they 
could hide as they pleased; and I am sure they 
certainly enjoyed it all fully as much as we 
did. : 

Once in a while we went camping at the 
brook. Charley Perkins had a tent which his 
uncle had once used while prospecting in the 
mountains, but had long since turned over to 
his nephew as of no farther service to him. 
We used to set it up on the bank and leave it 
there, often for weeks at a time. Occasion- 
ally we would spend a night in it and have a 
great campfire before it, around which we 
would sit and tell-stories until far into the 
night. But generally it got pretty cold before 
morning, in spite of the blankets which we 
carried with us, or else it rained, so that we 
gave that up; and, after all, there is no place 
quite like home. 

But perhaps the very best fun of all which 
we used to have at the brook was going in 
swimming. Just before it reached the river 
the brook broadened out into a deep pool, 
some rods across; and: here was our favorite 
bathing-place, for our parents would not 
allow us to go into the river. Here the water 
was just about up to our shoulders in depth, 
affording plenty of opportunity to swim with- 
out being dangerous; and almost every day, 
sometimes twice a day, we were sure to be 
found at the swimming-hole. 

We had glorious sport here in the water, 
and for a long time nothing whatever occurred 
to mar our good times at the hole; but one 
year Jack Allen had a puppy given him, a 
great, clumsy, good-natured, rollicking fellow, 


who enjoyed being in our company hugely, 


and whose favorite pastime was going to the 
swimming-hole, as well as ours. Of course 
we had lots of fun with Bruno, too; but there 
was one serious objection to him which al- 
most caused a division in our ranks at one 
time. Whenever we went in swimming, he 
would plunge in and swim after us; and his 
claws would scratch our backs and arms so 


that we were soon glad to hurry back to the © 


bank and scramble out again. Nothing could 
make the dog understand that, though in the 
water, we were not in distress; and he was 
continually seizing hold of us by the arm or 
shoulder and endeavoring to pull us ashore 
again, as though we were drowning. What 
to do with him we did not know. He almost 
put a stop to our trips to the swimming-hole, 
until finally some one suggested that we tie 
him to a neighboring tree while in the water; 
and thus at last we put an end to our trouble 
with him. 

But in the end we were well repaid for the 
patience with which we had borne with him; 
for one day, late in the fall; Charley, by the 
merest chance, fell from alog on which we were 
playing on the river bank, and slipped into the 
water almost before we were aware of what 
had happened, The swift current soon bore 
him out of reach of safety, and he would surely 
have been drowned had it not been for Bruno, 
who promptly jumped into the cold flood and 
pulled him out again. From that day he was 
a hero indeed among us, as well he deserved 
to be. 

After all, it pays to bear with men and 
animals alike in their shortcomings. 


Bash edi : 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


TuHery call him Jack-in-the-Pulpit, he stands 
up so stiff and so queer 

On the edge of the swamp, and waits for the 
flower-folk to come and hear 

The text and the sermon, and all the grave 
things that he has to say; 

But the blossoms they laugh and they dance, 
they are wilder than ever to-day; 

And, as nobody stops to listen, so never a word 
has he said, 

But there in his pulpit he stands, and holds 
his umbrella over his head; 

And we have not a doubt in our minds, Jack, 
you are wisely listening 

To the organ-chant of the winds, Jack, and 
the tunes that the sweet birds sing! 

Lucy LARcom. 
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A HAPPY HOME. 
BY CAROLINE ELIOT. 


RS. MASON sat smiling in her invalid- 

VJ chair in the bay-window. Hers was 

not the smile of a sudden happy 
thought nor the flitting gleam of a bright 
memory, but the smile of suffering overcome. 
Yet there was no visible trace of illness about 
her. Her fair face had not the pallor of sick- 
ness. 

But the last ten years of pain had left the 
form lifeless, save only the hands, which could 
still labor in little ways for others. This was 
the cross that her heavenly Father had laid 
upon her that, by the patient bearing of it, she 
might know I/is peace. 

Her world had so short a radius,— only the 
distance which a wheel-chair can travel. But 
the world came to her! Old and young, the 
care-laden and the care-free, flocked to the 
Mecca of the invalid-chair in the bay-window, 
and carried away a blessing. Some came from 
tender sympathy, others sought it; but in the 
end all came from love of her. 

Her presence shed a radiance brighter than 
the sunshine which poured in upon the cheery 
plants in her bay-window. She seemed herself 
the embodiment of all that plants and sunshine 
mean. ; 

The last of the long list of afternoon callers 
had gone, and the silence of the twilight fell 
about her. She loved that silence because it 
was so full of the anticipation of the home- 
coming of her four boys,+ or, to be exact, of 
her husband and their three boys; for the best 
husbands stay boys always. 

Directly the steps came on the piazza, faith- 
ful Mary lit the lights. Mary had once been 
asked if hers were not a hard place, ‘‘working 
for an invalid ’’? 

‘‘ An invalid!’ gasped Mary. ‘‘Iain’t work- 
ing for an invalid! Mrs. Mason is— well, she 
ain’t exactly healthy, but she’s the best sort 
of person I ever worked for,”’ 

It was early evening now, that hour when 
home is cosiest. John, the oldest boy, with his 
earnest face and thoughtful brow, looked up 
from the monthly paper. 

‘* Mother, here’s a prize offered for the best 
answer to this, ‘What constitutes a happy 
home?’” 

‘* Well,” laughed the mother, ‘t between us 
all we might come in for honorable mention!”’ 

“JT should say,’”’ said John, with deliberate 
thoughtfulness, ‘‘contentment and adaptabil- 
ity,— or the two rolled into one,— unselfishness 
—and demonstrativeness.”’ 


‘‘ What's that?” said Melvin, the ten-year- 
old youngest. 

‘““That,”’ said John, with his big-brother air, 
‘“is stopping to say good-bye to people when 
you’re rushing off for some fun.” 

‘What's father’s opinion,” said his name- 
sake Harold, looking up from the latest Book- 
lovers’ Library volume, which was never too 
absorbing when mother came into the con- 
versation. 

“Td be cheating if I competed for that 
prize,” said father, looking with a peculiar 
smile toward the bay-window, ‘‘for I know 
already!”’ 

His namesake smiled the same way in the 
same direction, but the object caught only the 
glance from her husband. 

‘““T suppose,”’ said John, with big-brother 
condescension, ‘‘that we might let Melvin 
have a guess.”’ 

“What are we talking about?’ said Mel- 
vin, deeply engrossed in a Youth’s Companion 
puzzle. 

“About what you think makes a home 
happy, dear,’’ said mother: 

“Hot doughnuts,’ said Melvin promptly, 
with Friday night anticipations of Saturday 
morning. 


It was ten o’clock now, and Melvin was fast 
asleep. The two older boys had bidden their 
mother good-night, and father was locking 
doors and windows. 

The night silence was falling when footsteps 
broke it, and Harold came back into the room. 
‘““Dear,’’ he said, putting his arm about his 
mother’s neck, ‘‘] know what makes a happy 
home, It’s an invalid mother !”’ 


for Every Other Sunday. 
A CANNON BALL RETURNED. 


UNE 17, 1775, a British man-of-war, lying 
J in the Mystic River, near Charlestown, 
Mass., threw a cannon-ball at the little 
American army intrenched on Bunker Hill. 
The ship threw more than one ball, but this 
particular one was picked up after the fight 
and saved. At the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Boston Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company this veritable ball 
was returned to a party of British artillery- 
men who had come over to help celebrate the 
oceasion. The presentation was made at the 
dinner by Colonel Walker. 

“JT hold in my hand,’’ said Colonel Walker, 
“a cannon-ball thrown by a British ship-of- 
war at the patriot army on Bunker Hill, June 
17, 1775. Through the kindness of Mr, Has- 
sam, who gives it to this company to present 
to you, I give it to you to carry home as a 
memento [handing the cannon-ball to Major 
Durrant amid hearty cheers and applause]. 
It was thrown at us in war. We give it to 
you in peace as a token of the amity which 
lives to-day between our great nations, and 
which we all pray may live forever.” 

In thinking of the above incident, we are 
impressed with the wonderful changes time 
has made in a hundred years. It would 
certainly have given the grizzled old fighters 
of the British warship mentioned a queer 
feeling if they could have known, when they 
“touched her off’? and sent that ball screeching 
at the Yankee breastworks on that June day, 
1775, that a hundred years later it would be 
handed back over a friendly dinner table as 
a token of amity and concord between the two 
greatest and most enlightened powers of all 
the earth. 
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If strict justice be not the ruler of owr other 
virtues, the faster we sail, the farther we shall 
find ourselves from that haven where we would be. 


Coron. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE QUEST. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Wuo shall say if we shall find him lying in a 
manger, 
With earth’s kings about him, paying hom- 
age as of old? 
Shall it be a star, or may it be a wayside 
stranger 
Leading to the cradle where the babe we 
may behold? 


Star or stranger, let it be; accept the sign and 
follow, 
Follow through the sunny way and follow 
through the wild, 
Not to halt upon the hill, and not to fear the 
hollow, 
Till the path shall lead us to the dwelling of 
the child. 
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DAME CROTCHETY. 
A Fairy Tale. 
BY FANNY ADAM WILKES. 


GH, how the cold north wind blew 
around the house on the mountain! It 
rattled the windows and shook the 

door and whirled like a top down the chimney, 
but that only made the fire within burn the 
brighter. The flames danced all red and yel- 
low, and the kettle curtsied and sang upon 
the hearth. 

Dame Crotchety sat in her rocking-chair with 
her feet upon the fender, knitting so fast that 
the needles gleamed like sparks in her hands. 
Listen, how the wind sweeps over the roof, 
and the sleet beats upon the window-pane! 
But all was warm and snug within. 

Knock! knock! at the door. 

‘* Who is there?” called the dame. 

‘Let me in,’”? said a voice, ‘‘I am freezing 
in the snow. Ah, good dame, let me in: it 
is so cold outside!’ 

“\T have nothing to give you, I am poor, too; 
and, if I let you in, the cold will come in with 
you. Go down into the valley. They will let 
you in, perhaps, for they are richer than I.” 

Then the wind whistled through the key- 
hole, and Dame Crotchety put her hand to her 
ear in a fright, for a voice surely said, ‘‘You 
have driven ‘ Joy’ from your door.” 

‘* Nonsense!” cried the dame, ‘‘I must finish 
my stocking, I have nearly reached the toe.”’ 

The wind blew harder than before and gave 
a wild shriek as it passed the window. But 
-what ailed the kettle? The top bobbed off: 
it gave an angry lurch, and the water spilled, 
hissing, into the flames. The dame looked 
aghast. 

‘‘Alas!”? she wailed, ‘‘my tea is gone.” 
Rat-tat-tat at the door. 

‘“Who is there? Will they never let me 
alone?’ called Dame Crotchety, crossly 
enough. 

‘* Let me in, it is so bitter cold without!” 

‘“My tea is spilled, and I have nothing to 
give you.”? Then a voice came back upon the 
wind: 

‘“You have driven ‘ Spring’ from your door.” 

‘*Come back! come back!” shrieked the old 
woman, running to open the door. But it was 


JUNE FLOWERS. 


too late; for ‘Spring’ had already reached the 
valley, where, as she stepped over the thresh- 
old of the door opened wide to receive her, 
the apple-blossoms burst into bloom, and the 
crocus buds and hyacinths sprang up in the 
valley. 

‘““Oh, what have I done?” groaned Dame © 
Crotchety, and hid her face in her apron. 

When the dame went back to her place by— 
the fire, the kettle would not sing for her, and 
all remained drear and cold in the house, while 
the snow, as you know, always lies white upon 
that mountain. 


F a man wants to taste the delight of gen- 
uine gratitude, he must cater for the hap- 
piness of little children. 

AMELIA E, BARR, 


The old saying is expressed with depth and sig- 


nificance, ‘t On the pinnacle of fortune man does 
not long stand firm.” GOETHE, 


THE LIFE WORTH LIVING. 


HE life worth living is the life of the 
man who works, of the man who 
strives, of the man who does, of the 

man who, at the end, can look back and say: 
“T know I have faltered; I know I have stum- 
bled; I have left undone things that should 
have been done, and much that I have done 
had better been left undone. But, as the 
strength was given me I strove to use it, I 
strove to leave the world better and not worse 
because I had lived in it.” 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Nothing can be hostile to religion 
which is agreeable to justice, 


GLADSTONE. 


THE ORPHAN’S SONG. 


I had a little bird, 
I took it from the nest; 
I prest it and blest it, 
And nurst it in my breast. 


I set it on the ground, 

I danced round and round, 

And sang about it so cheerly, 
With ‘‘ Hey! my little bird, 
And ho! my little bird, 

And ho! but I love thee dearly!” 


I make a little feast 
Of food soft and sweet; 
I hold it in my breast, 
And coax it to eat. 


I pit and I pat, 
I call this and that, 
And I sing about so cheerly, 
With ‘‘ Hey! my little bird, 
_ And ho! my little bird, 
And ho! but I love thee dearly.” 
Sypnry DoBELL. 
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MANU PATIA. 
BY MRS. ADELAIDE D, WELLMAN. 


HOUSANDS of mud wasps 

. throng about our house, 

and many even come in- 

side, and build their nests there. 
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_ ADORATION OF THE KINGS — PFANNSCHMIDT. 


for his tenants usually cheated 
him. ‘ 

It took all the cash that found 
its way into Mr. Davenport’s 
pocket to pay the farm hands, 
the doctor's bills, and the neces- 
sary orders from New York; for 
some things could not be bought 
on the exchange system at the 
village stores. Hence it will 
be readily understood that, al- 
though her father’s farm was 
valued at twenty-five thousand 
dollars, often Minna did not see 
the gleam of a silver dollar for a 
month at a time. 

One peculiarity of this neigh- 
borhood was that everybody felt 
too good to work in domestic 
service for other people, although 
they would endure uncomplain- 
ingly all manner of hardships in 
toiling for their own families. 

Mr. Davenport was a South- 
erner by birth and education. 
Ilis young bride had been accus- 
tomed to the constant, faithful 
attention of black hands and feet 
down in Mississippi in the old 
slave days; and, when his father 
gave him this farm in the wilds 
of Pennsylvania as his portion, 
it was very hard for him to get 
used to the ways of that section. 
The only girls to be procured 
within a range of twenty miles 
to help with the housework were 
of the lowest class of settlers. 
Mrs. Davenport found those who 
would come to her aid so unde- 


i 


In shoes, in bottles, in many 
queer crevices, we find wasps’ nests. A hat 
was selected by one wasp as a building-place; 
and the folds of a coat hanging on the wall 
furnished a site for another of these skilful 
little architects. 

In each nest many tiny wasp eggs are laid; 
and with them are placed food, so that, when 
the baby wasps are hatched, they will have 
something to eat. The mother wasps do not 
hover their eggs, as do birds; for the wasp 
eggs keep warm enough without being hoy- 
ered, in their tight nests. Each nest is sealed 
up close, like the cells of honey-comb. 

After the baby wasps are hatched, and have 
eaten all the food that had been placed in the 
nest for them, they break open the nest, and 
go out to find food for themselves. 

Not many years ago there were no wasps on 
the island where I live, far out in the Pacific 
Ocean. But once something was brought here 
that had in it a wasps’ nest which had not 
been noticed; and inside the nest were eggs 
which soon produced a family of young wasps, 
and they in turn built other nests, and laid 
more eggs. Thus from one little nest, so 
small that it was overlooked, there have come 
to be millions of the insects. 

Most of the people on this island are brown- 
skinned people, who speak a very strange lan- 
guage. They call the wasps manu patia ; that 
is, spear birds. Anything that flies these 
people call a bird; and the sting of the wasp 
they call its spear. Thus you see why they 
eall the wasps manw patia. : 

Notall wasps have stings. The island people 
know by the color of a wasp whether it can 
sting; and they often catch harmless ones, and 
hold them in their hands, as you might hold a 
fly. 
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PICTURES OF THE NATIVITY. 
No. Vill. By C. G. Pfannschmidt. 


E close our series on The Nativity, 
for this volume at any rate, with 
this picture. ‘Adoration of the 

Kings”’ is the title, and C. G. Pfannschmidt 
is the artist. 

Here we have the ‘“‘kings”’ bringing their 
rich gifts to the infant Jesus. Itis the same 
incident of the story that was presented in the 
first picture of the series. It will be interest- 
ing for our readers to compare the two con- 
ceptions. 

The great amount of detail and the careful 
attention given to it by the artist are promi- 
nent features of the painting which is under 
consideration at present. 

C. G. Pfannschmidt was born in Thuringia, 
Sept. 15, 1819. He made a special study of the 
masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth century, 
and has painted mostly pictures on religious 
subjects. He was closely connected with the 
Berlin Academy, from which he received a 
gold medal in 1884. 


For Lvery Other Sunday. 
MINNA’S INDEPENDENCE. 
BY FRANCIS ALBERT DOUGHTY, 
Part [. 

OT many years ago a girl named Minna 
Davenport lived in the northern part 
of Pennsylvania, many miles away from 

any large city. Her father owned a good farm 


and rented it out on shares; and his ventures 
in that line were particularly unfortunate, 


sirable as members of her family, 
so inefticient in every department, that at last 
she said, in desperation: ‘‘I am going to 
make myself independent of them all and do 
my own work!” 

Shé brought up her young daughter to do 
everything for herself, and they only called -in 
help when under some extra strain of com- 
pany or illness. By the time Minna was six- 
teen she could not only cook, wash, iron, sew, 
and saddle a horse, but paper and paint a 
room and upholster a sofa. 

The climate was a cold one, and Minna often 
broke the ice in the water she washed with at 
early dawn during the long winters. She 
drove to school in her sleigh in the mornings, 
and sometimes the mercury was below zero. 
Once, when her pony undertook to assert his 
independence by running. away with mistress 
and sleigh, she stopped his mad career by 
throwing herself down on his back and push- 
ing his head with her strong arms up into a 
fence. He never tried it again. 

No sort of blast from those distant ever- 
green hills daunted Minna in her pursuits or 
her pleasures. She grew up a genuine Penn- 
sylvania country girl. What had been hard 
for her parents to endure on being trans- 
planted from the sunny South to this region 
was perfectly natural to their child. It was 
easy to see that, while her experience in life 
was depriving her of much that is lovely, 
graceful, and desirable for girlhood, it was 
making her, by the happy and divine law of 
compensation, a brave and forceful woman. 

There was one thing that brought out all 
the tenderness of Minna’s nature, and that 
was the care of the young lambs: they were 
her babies. Mr. Davenport found it necessary 
to take them away from their mothers very 
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early, for the sale of his sheep and calves to 
the butcher was one of the few transactions 
he was paid for in the coin of the realm. The 
coin stood in a dim and remote background 
from his other trading. When he wanted dry- 
goods and groceries from the village stores, he 
gave his farm produce in exchange for them. 
It was so then, and it is so still in many 
country neighborhoods. 

One February morning there were ten new- 
born lambs in the sheepfold, one of which was 
practically an orphan. Minna came running 
into the kitchen with the orphan in her arms. 

“Did you ever hear of such a mother as this 
little lamb has ?’’ she said, her eyes gleaming 
with excitement. ‘‘She won't have anything to 
do with it. She pushes it away from her and 
wants to let it starve!” 

‘‘ Yes,’’ said her mother. ‘‘ Now and then we 
find an unnatural parent among animals just 
as we do among people. I suppose you are 
going to mother it?” 

“Tam going to do it to the best of my ability.” 

Minna got a wooden dish out of the cup- 
board, and nailed a piece of cotton over the top 
ofit. Thenshe poured some milk little by little 
over the sieve, and held it to the baby’s nose. 
The lamb smelt it, sticking its nose in the dish 
and lapping until it got all the milk. Aftera 
few days this deserted infant consented to 
drink from a bottle. Minna had plenty of 
time to spend coaxing and petting it; for just 
then her school was having a prolonged holi- 
day, owing to the illness of the teacher and 
the difficulty of filling her place at that season. 

‘‘Have you named your baby ?”’ her father 
inquired playfully one day. 

“Pm going to call him Butts. Somehow I 
keep “thinking of that name, though he has 
not begun to butt yet.”’ 

Butts grew very playful later on, and ran 
races with his foster-mother out on the lawn. 

There was another person who joined in 
these races,—a very important individual in 
the esteem of Minna Davenport: bis name 
was Will Anson. He was a schoolmate of 
hers, about her own age, and on such very 
good terms with the blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked 
maiden that they were considered ‘‘sweet- 
hearts.’? They had great sport with Butts. 
He would frolic up and down the yard with 
them, and actually try to get to the goal first 
when they raced to the road, there being no 
fence round the yard. He had a peculiarly 
sheepish way of running that they could not 
imitate, with a hop and a jump giving himself 
a sudden straightening out and then coming 
down’ on a stiff leg. The joke of it was that 
he often beat Will in these races, He was so 
tame that he would eat from the table or any 
place where he saw food lying about that 
suited his taste, and, after appropriating it, 
would dance up sideways and make his es- 
cape as cunningly as a naughty boy. 

(To be continued.) 

HE first life insurance of which there is 
| legal record is that made on the life 
of Sir Robert Howard for one year, in 
1697. Sir Robert died on the exact anniver- 
sary of the issue of the policy, and the case 
was contested. The judge before whom it was 
tried excluded from the term the day on which 
the policy was drawn, thus carrying forward 
one day the length of time it was valid) and 

making it payable. , 


He that doth a base thing in his zeal for his 
friend burns the golden thread that ties their 
hearts together. JEREMY TAYLOR. 


BE TRUE. 


BE true to yourself, in the battle of life, 
My lad with the laughing eye; 

Look the world in the face with a fearless gaze, 
Neither telling nor acting a lie! 

Be ready to help a friend in distress, 
As you'd have that friend help you; 

Be a champion brave in a righteous cause, 
But, whatever you are, be true! 


You will find many dangers along your way, 
And snares that are hid from sight; 

But remember the watchword, be true to your- 

self, 

And do what you know to be right. 

Beware of a mean, underhanded act, 
Be honest the whole way through, 

Be noble in actions, in thoughts, and in words, 
And, whatever you are, be true! 


Though falsehood may wear a bewildering 
smile, 
Remember your whole life long 
That truth never came in the guise of deceit: 
False colors to knaves belong. 
So let me advise you, my merry young lad, 
To be honest in all that you do; 
Be a faithful friend and a generous foe, 
But, whatever you are, be true! 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SAMUEL'S SHORT CLOTHES. 
BY 
d bese and Samuel Long were brothers, the 


EMMA LEE BENEDICT. 


sons of a hard-working farmer. John 

was the older by a year and a half, but 
Samuel was the taller. John was anxious to 
gotocollege. He had studied his way through 
the highest classes in the district school, and 
was offered a chance to fit for college in the 
nearest seminary, where he could pay his tui- 
tion in work about the building. 

“Tf it wasn’t for buying him a new suit of 
clothes, he might go; but it is Samuel’s turn 
this year. He cannot possibly wear his old 
ones any longer,’’ said his mother. 

‘“‘Tf Samuel only wasn’t so tall,’’ said his 
father, ‘‘ John might then have a new suit, and 
Samuel take John’s. It would do very well to 
wear to school here.” 

‘¢ Well, why can’tI do that, father? I’m only 
alittle taller than John,’’said Samuel. ‘‘ Take 
off your clothes, John, and let me try them on 
and see how they fit me.”’ 

“It's awfully good of you, Sam, to offer to 
do it,’ said John, when they had exchanged 
clothes and returned to see the effect, ‘‘ but-it 
won't do. The sleeves and the pants are too 
short. The scholars would laugh at you if 
you should go to school looking like that,” 

“‘T don’t care. If they want to laugh, let 
them. If the clothes are all that stand in the 
way of your going, I’ll take your suit and you 
have the new one.”’ 

“Tt’s a pity they can’t be let down,” said 
the mother, hastily brushing away a tear as 
she stooped to examine them. 

‘‘Are you sure you will not be sorry, Samuel, 
if the children should laugh at you?” 

‘© Oh, I sha’n’t mind,” he replied. 

But he did mind. When the girls offered to 
knit him wristlets, and the boys suggested a 
frill on the bottom of his pants, he blushed 
and wished he could draw in his arms and 
legs like a mud-turtle. Then he shut his 
teeth together and said he did not care. It 
was none of their business what he wore, 


Had they known of the self-sacrifice he was 
making for his brother they would not have 
been so unkind. But Samuel was too proud 
to explain. -So all winter he bore their ridi- 
cule, and would not even tell his mother; for 
he knew it would distress her. 

Toward spring John had a few days’ vaca- 
tion between the terms at the seminary, and 
he dropped in at the district school to see his 
old schoolmates. The sight of his brother 
standing up in his class, with his pants stop- 
ping short above his shoe-tops and his coat 
sleeves half-way to his elbows reminded him 
of the sacrifice Samuel had made for him. 
When he had an opportunity, he asked the 
teacher, who had always been a good friend to 
him, if the scholars had said anything about it. 

‘“Yes, they have teased him a good deal,” 
she replied. ; 

““Tt’s too bad,” said John. ‘‘It was so good 
of him to take my old suit so I could go to the 
seminary, Father could not afford to get us 
each one.”’ 

‘‘T thought probably that was it, though I - 
did not know he made the sacrifice of his own 
accord,’’ said the teacher. ‘I think I must 
try to make the children understand.”’ 

After recess, when everybody had quieted 
down, the. teacher asked John if he would not 
say a few words to the school, which he did in 
the frank, manly way that had always won him 
the respect of his schoolmates. He told them 
about the seminary and the progress he was 
making; and, when he had finished, the teacher 
said: 

‘© We are all very glad to see John again and 
to know that he is still a good boy and work- 
ing hard. We were always proud of him when 
he was with us, and now we are proud of his 
brother. E 

“It’s not often we find people cheerfully 
sacrificing their comfort and appearance for 
others and bearing the consequences bravely 
and unflinchingly. This is what Samuel has 
been doing this winter for John. Iam sorry 
some of us have been so unkind as to hurt his 
feelings by thoughtless remarks, and I hope we 
shall make amends by honoring him as he de- 
serves. Remember, children, there may be 
more nobility than you imagine in the play- 
mates you sometimes laugh at; but there is 
nothing noble in making fun of one’s appear- 
ance.”’ ’ 

The children were very quiet during the 
remainder of the session; and, when school was 
dismissed, many of them took pains to say, 
‘*Good-night, Samuel,’’ in a way that almost 
brought tears to his eyes, for he knew they 
meant it as an apology. 

Samuel continued to wear the short coat and 
pants during the remainder of the winter, but 
no one was ever heard to refer to them after 
that day. 
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A TRIP TO POINT LOMA LIGHT- 
HOUSE. 


BY AD H. GIBSON. 


EAVING San Diego in the early morning, 

he our driver takes us by way of Old 

Town. Here we see ancient adobe 

ruins, whose walls are crumbling away; and 

we think of Ramona, immortalized by the pen 
of Helen Hunt Jackson. 

For here is the church where the beautiful 
Ramona took her marriage vows;,and near by 
are the old adobe rooms, now in ruins, where 
she signed the marriage contract. We ring 
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the old mission bell behind the church, and 
the kodak-taker snaps us there. 

Across the way is an ancient cemetery, and 
we are told that Ramona is buried there. 
From the marks of dilapidation visible every- 
where in that silent nook of Old Town we 
judge that a care-taker is a thing of the long 
ago. A little farther on we see the palms, one 
hundred and thirty-three years old, that wave 
their broad, ragged hands as our carriage 
pears us away across a salt marsh. We ride 
by the beautiful San Diego Bay, whose em- 
erald-tinted waters dance in gentle wavelets 
under a golden sun riding a turquoise sky. 
Here we see light pleasure-crafts floating like 
idle birds half-asleep on the silver-gray waves 
farther out from shore. 

As we ride by the bay, before us lift the 
Loma Heights with the lighthouse showing on 
the distant point. Leaving the bay, we mount 
the hill which affords us a delightful view of 
the city of San Diego, across the broad arm of 
the Pacific. Nestling on the little peninsula, 
the great hotel and white tents of Coronado 
can be ,seen, and, further beyond, National 
City. 

Passing the well-kept ‘‘ Homestead” head- 
quarters of the theosophists, we rest the 
horses at the studio of Edgeclyffe, pict- 
uresquely situated on the eastern edge of 
Loma Heights, overlooking the bay and the 
marine quarantine headquarters below. We 
spend a pleasant half-hour looking at the 
beautiful works of art in the Edgeclyffe 
studio. Then, horses and tourists refreshed, 
we drive on over the sandy road toward the 
lighthouse. ? 

We ride along past wild little hollows and 
gorges that break away toward the bay on one 
side and the old Pacific on the other. The 
heights of this Loma peninsula are clad with 
mountain mint, sage, grease and tar weed, in- 
terspersed with some varieties of cactus. The 
wild flowers in their proper season, after the 
winter rains, are abundant and beautiful here. 

As we drive near the ocean side we catch 
glimpses of yellow splotches and dun-colored 
patches out on the water, and we learn that 
these are kelp fields. The numerous fishing 
vessels hovering near these grounds, or kelp 
patches, indicate their usefulness to fishermen. 

The entire drive to the lighthouse is an 
entertaining panorama of mountain, valley, 
gorges, island, and sea. A competent guide 
points out all the points of interest along this 
wonderful view-affording route. Presently we 
pass the old lighthouse, the highest in the 
world, abandoned because the fogs so often 
surrounding it caused many shipwrecks off 
Point Loma. 

The old tower can be seen above the sur- 
rounding cliffs, but tourists seldom climb the 
rugged path to visit its decaying walls. 

Then we reach the present Point Loma 
lighthouse, standing on a projecting cliff of 
the peninsula, and commanding an extended 
view of the ocean, After a little lunch in 
a sheltered place on the beach, where the 
breakers are busy strewing the shore with 
kelp, mosses, and strange sea-weeds, we write 
our names in the visitors’ register and begin 
to climb the narrow, spiral steps inside the 
tower. 

The cleanliness is inviting, if the ascent 
does make one dizzy. No broom is used to 
clean the place, but all dust is wiped up with 
cloths. 

On the landing, where the great, splendid 
light revolves, the keeper is waiting to ex- 


plain to the visitors all they wish to know. 


The tower is ninety feet in height, and is kept 
freshly painted. It requires ninety-five gallons 
of paint to give it a new coat. 

The lens was made in Paris, and each piece 
of the great light was shipped separately, but 
made with mathematical exactness, so there 
was no trouble in the fitting. The cost was 
$10,000. It is of 33,350 candle-power, burns 
with three wicks, and consumes five gills of 
oil an hour. 

The light can be seen from fifteen to twenty- 
five miles on sea and fifty miles on land. The 
tower of the light affords excellent views of 
Coronado, with its tents gleaming in the daz- 
zling sunlight, the entrance to the bay, and 
San Diego beyond. At this point of the ocean 
three distinct currents can be seen approach- 
ing each other from different directions. Ships 
out at sea can be followed with the eye, and 
we are told that a mountain which we see 
looming up purple and misty in the distance is 
in Mexico. 

Having completed our survey of the Point 
Loma lighthouse, we start back on our detour 
of fourteen miles around the bay, passing 
through the village of Roseville, from which 
place we catch a glimpse of Fort Rosecrans 
and the fishing hamlet of La Playa. 
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A TRUE FAIRYLAND. 


BY ELLEN P, JACOBS. 


T was a cool day in April, and mamma had 
just returned from Florida, where she had 
spent the month of March. Harry and 

Grace were overjoyed to see her once more, 
and it seemed as though they would never get 
through hugging her. She had written to her 
dear children that she had visited a real fairy- 
land, and had promised to tell them all about 
it when she came home. 

“Was it up in the sky or down in the water 
or in a grotto?’’ said Grace. ‘Do tell us 
quickly, so we can tell our schoolmates ; for 
they do not believe you have been there,”’ 

Mamma laughed at these exclamations, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Now get your garden hats and the sweet- 
pea seed; and, while we are pushing the sleep- 
ing seed into deep holes inthe ground, that it 
may waken and send forth bright flowers by 
and by, I will tell you my story.” 

The children ran for their seed, and all were 
soon busily at work covering it with rich loam. 

“You know.”’ said she, ‘‘that I went far 
down on the Indian River, which is really an 
arm of the sea, to a pretty village called Rock- 
ledge. When we arrived there, the scent of the 
orange blossoms from groves near by the rail- 
road station fairly filled the cars through the 
open windows. It was such a wonderful 
change-from the ice-covered streets and the 
bare trees that I had left at home. As soon as 
we reached our hotel we rushed out into the 
groves to see if they were as beautiful as had 
been described. Orchards of fine orange-trees 
met our eyes, loaded with the golden fruit and 
fragrant blossoms. We were invited to help 
ourselves, which we did, and for once ate juicy 
oranges to our heart’s content. The next day 
I saw a placard in the hotel with these words 
upon it, ‘Trip to Fairyland this afternoon on 
steam-launch ‘‘ Petronella.’’’ I asked no ques- 
tions as I preferred to have an entire surprise. 

“Taking a parasol, I wended my way to the 
wharf, looking about eagerly for a boat named 
‘Petronella.’ There she was, trim and neat, 
with a dozen children clambering into the 
cabin, shouting, ‘All aboard for Fairyland! 


I followed them, wondering what was to come. 
We moved swiftly along across the Indian 
River until we came to a point of land where 
we were told to step on shore and then take a 
row-boat across Honeymoon Lake.”’ 

‘What a funny name!”’ said Harry. 

““T think it a very pretty one,”’ replied his 
mother, ‘‘and it was very smooth rowing. 
We soon reached an island called Fairyland 
and again landed, walking up a fine avenue of 
cabbage palms, orange-trees, and grape-fruit 
trees. We were requested not to pick any of 
the fruit; but, on arriving at the pretty cot- 
tage at the end of the avenue, its genial owner 
stood waiting to receive us with a basket of 
luscious oranges, saying, ‘ Take some, please.’ 
You may be sure we needed no second invita- 
tion, but tasted and found them superb. We 
then followed this gentleman as he showed us 
all about his place, of which he was justly 
proud,— his fine garden, his pineapple grove, 
then his beautiful roses and luxuriant wistaria, 
and, lastly, camphor-trees.”’ 

‘Oh, does camphor grow on trees?”’ inter- 
rupted Grace. ‘‘I thought it was dug out of 
the ground,”’ 

“Then we roamed about by ourselves and saw 
lemon-trees with large yellow lemons hanging 
on them, and citron-trees in fruit. We gathered 
some of these citron leaves and crushed them 
in our hands, and found they sent forth a de- 
lightful fragrance as sweet as orange blos- 
soms.”’ 

‘“Oh, how lovely!’ exclaimed Grace. ‘‘What 
else did you see?”’ 

‘A very funny plant called ‘poor man’s 
patches,’ which would cling closely to any 
cloth, so that, if you tear your dress, you can 
hold the edges together nicely by sticking a 
leaf of this plant on the under side of the 
rent.”’ 

“That is fine,’ said Grace. ‘‘I am going to 
plant some in my own garden. I do hate to 
stay in and mend instead of scampering about 
with Harry.” 

Mamma smiled and continued her story. 
‘‘There was a candelabra plant, the stalks 
of which sent up arms like a candelabra, and 
the blossoms at the tips of these arms looked 
like the flame of a candle; then a ‘resur- 
rection plant’ clambering all over an old tree 
and looking dry and good-for-nothing, but, if 
you moistened it, in a few hours it would look 
green and vigorous.” 

“You have not told us about any fairies, 
mamma,”’ said Grace. ‘Did you not see any 
pretty fairies?” 

‘“Why, I guess,” said Harry looking very 
wise, ‘“‘it is Dame Nature who is the fairy. 
Isn’t it, mamma?”’ 

““Yes, you are right, Harry,’ replied mamma, 
‘C All these curious and beautiful plants and 
trees are made by the fairy fingers of good 
Dame Nature; or, in other words, our kind, 
heavenly Father sets these forces of nat- 
ure at work for our comfort and happiness. 
Now, if the sweet-peas are all planted, we will 
put in the nasturtium seed. They are such 
cheerful blossoms on a cloudy day. I have 
always loved them dearly.”’ 


N this world it is not what we take up, but 
] what we give up, that makes us rich. 
HENRY WARD BrecuER. 


HE foolish and the dead alone never 
change their opinion. 
LOWELL. 
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THE LITTLE SCHOLAR’S CHOICE. 


‘““THouGH I were sleepy as a cat,” 
The little scholar said, 

‘‘T would not care to take a nap 
In any river’s bed. 


‘‘ And, though I were so starved 
I scarce had strength to stand, 

I'd_beg through all the valley ere 
I sought a table land. 


‘“But, oh, what jolly times I'd have! 
I'd play and never stop, 

If I could only take a string 
And spin a mountain top.” 


For "very Other Sunday. 
THE MOTH'S BABY. 
BY 


HERE is a queer little baby that comes 
into the world without any clothes, 
just as human babies do; but, unlike 

them, it makes its own things. There are no 
scissors or knives lying around handy, so 
worin or grub uses its sharp teeth and cuts the 
stuff that will help form a covering, from the 
home where its mother placed it. 

Perhaps it is a wool dress, or a cloth coat, 
ora fur muff. After eating what it needs, snip, 
snip, go the teeth, and there are the threads or 
hairs neatly cut, ready to be woven with a 
sort of tissue it knows how to prepare. When 
the outside is done, the inside must be lined 
with pure silk, so that the coat may not hurt 
the tender body. 

Never in all its life does it have more than 
one suit; and that is kept quite neat and clean, 
and is-always the color. of the stuff it lies in 
and feeds upon. 

Of course, as it grows older, the robe must 
be longer and wider. A piece can easily be put 
at the end, but to widen it takes time and 
trouble. The air would be likely to make.the 
tender. creature sick or cause it to die, so it 
slits the coat half-way down on each side, 
slides to the shut-up part, puts its two patches 
in quite neatly, then does the same thing over 
again at the other end. 
pieces, two on each side. 

It does not always stay in the same place. 
When the part where it first settled is shaved 
quite bare, off it goes to another spot. It can- 
not walk over hairs, so those sharp little teeth 
must be used as a scythe, to mow apath where 
it may safely tread. 

The coat of this queer little fellow is always 
the same color as the stuff from which its raw 
material has been taken. So, if it has a gar- 
ment of blue to start on, it may go to one 
that is red and to another of yellow, until, 
like Joseph, it will display a variegated robe. 

When about to go to sleep for the winter, it 
closes both the top and the bottom of its coat 
with silk threads; and there in its warm, snug 
house, it changes, all unknown to itself, to a 
little moth miller who will lay hundreds of 
eggs to hatch out other worms, who will cut 
and destroy clothes and furs and make people 
generally miserable. There is power in little 
things. 


LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


HERE is usually a smile in human 
affairs if one takes the trouble to 


look for it. 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


Tur heart should always be open, the ears 
often, the mouth seldom. 


So, you see, ithas four, 


EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Tne anniversary meetings of the Sunday- 
School Society at King’s Chapel, May 27, were 
inspiring. 

The session on Sunday-School matters at 
Chicago, Western Conference, was a success. 

The Boston Sunday-School Union has had a 
very prosperous winter. 

All meetings called to consider the Sunday 
School and its welfare seem to be popular. 

In other words, our cause is receiving un- 
usual attention. And it ought to have it. 
What is of more importance? The Editor 
greets the workers in Sunday Schools with 
words of cheer and congratulation. 


BOOK TABLE. 


First Lessons IN THE NEw TuHovGur is a volume 
by Rev. J. W. Winkley, formerly of the Unitarian 
ministry, who points out ‘*the way to the ideal life.” 
This is a product of the new movement, which has 
several phases, bringing idealism into actual working 
force. It has also its healing side. In other words, 
this book endeavors to cure the body through the 
mind: it is an enthusiasticaffirmation of the power of 
Mental Healing. [James H. West Company. Boston. 
Cloth covers. Pages, 77. Price, postpaid, 60 cents.] 

Tur Woop-Carver or ’Lympus. This is a vigor- 
ous, graphic story by M. EH. Waller. It is not the first 
venture of the author in literature. Her previous 
books are, ‘‘A Daughter of the Rich’ and “The 
Little Citizen.’’ There is a fresh breeze of heartiness 
moving through the chapters. The characters are 
given a lifelike scope of action and expression. The 
spirit of the Green Mountain country pervades the 
story, which is concerned greatly with the innovations 
modern transportation makes in the country towns. 
The old stage-coach, The Hornet, gives way to the roar- 
ing railroad. The main character, Hugh Armstrong, 
the wood-carver, is shown to be an inspiring source for 
others, though he himself suffers many limitations. 
Frequent examples of this kind can be found in human 
experience, and the author has set forth the charm of 
such a character in an interesting fashion. [Little, 
Brown & Co, Boston. Cloth covers. Pages, 311. 
Price, $1.50.] 

Livine Larcery, A happy title for spacious ideas. 
The book itself is small, but the thoughts are large. 
-Here are-many of the bright and helpful utterances of 
Rey. Charles Gordon Ames, minister of the Church of 
the Disciples, Boston. 
day in the year, in most cases, of commendable length. 
There is also an underlying unity which lessens the 
desultory character of such a grouping. Many and 
vital are the subjects lighted up by Dr, Ames’s spiritual 
interpretation. It is a book which ought to be of good 
cheer, comfort, and strength to those who are in the 
midst of life’s engrossments. No doubt the title is 
taken from the quotation under October 28,— ‘‘ To live 
better we must live more largely: to reach better 
results we must work on broader plans.’’ There is a 
permanent value to such a selection and collection as 
this. One may continuously seek it for a recall to 
those matters which are fundamental and eternal. 
A fine “counterfeit presentment ’’ of Dr. Ames pref- 
aces the pages. [James H. West Company. Boston. 
Cloth covers. Pages, 206. Price, 75 cents.] 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


: Answers 3 
To questions published May 22, 1904. 

62. Northern kingdom of Israel. Southern 
kingdom of Judea. Judea. 

63. Luke ii. 

64. Matthew vy. 44, Luke vi. 27. 

65. It is the mountain where the Bible says 
Moses received the Ten Commandments from 
Jehovah. 

66. Proverbs. 

67. Nebuchadnezzar, 

68. Matthew, Mark. 

69. Which is the first Commandment? 


About fifty years. 


There is a quotation for each ° 


ENIGMA XXII. 


I Am-composed of 12 letters. 

My 8, 2, 1, 12, is a hollow place in the earth. 

My 5, 6, 11, 12, is a space of durations 

My 4, 8, is an article. 

My 8, 7, 9, is a negative adverb. 

My 11, 7, 9, 10, 1, 12, is a reason for action. 

My whole is something we are looking forward to. 
L. M. Harr. 


A RIDDLE. 


You need it to finish off breakfast, 
To begin with, you need it for tea, 
But never for luncheon or dinner 
(Unless you have bad spells, like me). 


You have. it with turkey and biscuit, 
Two times you must have it with toast, 
But never with pickles or candy 
Or apples, but always with roast. 


If you’re little, it’s weak and it’s cambric; 
If you're big, it’s the real thing, and strong; 
It is doubled and bubbled in kettles. 
Now what is the theme of my song? ¢ 
ABBIE FARWELL Brown. 


BURIED PLACES. / 


1. A beautiful child receives admiration from every 
one. 

2. I send some nectarines, hoping they will prove 
nice. 

3. The music was of a most sombre strain. _ 

4. They thought that I could play croquet, but I 
can’t. 

5. A great savant was Baron A. von Humboldt. 

6. Admiral Dupont was the hero of Port Royal. 

7. There is a bear’s den very near our house. 


CHARADE. 


Or my first you have two, but here one may do, 
To explain it more need not be spoken; 

In my next, deep in shade, some scores have been laid; 
And, when in my whole, ‘tis no joking, 


CONUNDRUMS XXY. AND XXVI. 


Wry should a fisherman be wealthy ? 
What is that which the more it is cut the longer it 
grows? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO, 19. 


Enigma XX.— Theodore Roosevelt. 

NoumenricaL PuzzLe.— Boston. Hartford. Augusta. 
Concord. Providence. Montpelier. New Haven. 
Worcester. 

CHARADE.— Snowbound. 

ConuNDRUM XXI.— Your photograph or picture. — 

ConunpRUM XXII.— Milk. 


HE constant duty of every man to his 
fellows is to ascertain his own powers 
and special gifts, and to strengthen 

them for the help of others. ‘ 
Joun RUSKIN. 
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